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INTRODUCTION 



This address was given in Island Grove, in the town of Abing- 
ton, Plymouth County, Massachusetts, on June 28th, 1930, at the 
invitation of the committee of Abington having charge of the ar- 
rangements for the Tercentenary Celebration Of The Founding Of 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. It is published in response to 
numerous requests and free copies are furnished each or the Select- 
men, each member of the Public School Committee, the Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools, the Principal and Teachers and Stu- 
dents of the Senior High Schools of Abington, Rockland and 
Whitman. 

The author hopes by this publication to bring before the readers 
a picture of the early hardships and sacrifices of the pioneers in lay- 
ing the foundations for our present civilization that typifies such 
high standards of citizenship, neighborly friendliness and all other 
social community interests. It is important that high school stu- 
dents in these days of unusual temptations and distractions which 
interfere with studious habits should learn the fundamentals neces- 
sary for existence and the attainment of a well trained intellect, 
high moral character and spiritual power. 

In an address which covers less than an hour reference cannot 
be made to all worthy enterprises and all deserving men and women. 
An important factor in my motive in publishing this address is to 
pay tribute to the community environment that made it possible 
for me to obtain a high school training which paVed the way for a 
college course of study followed by nearly half a century in charge 
of institutions of learning in which there were enrolled thousands 
of students of both sexes representing the three groups — Indian, 
Negro and White. 



CHARLES FRANCIS MESERVE 



ABINGTON'S PART IN THE BUILDING OF A 
GREAT COMMONWEALTH AND A POWERFUL NATION 



Your Excellency, Governor Allen; Mrs. Chandler, Chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements ; Mr. Shannahan, Chairman of the 
Board of Selectmen ; Ladies and Gentlemen ; Fellow Citizens : I feel 
highly honored in being invited to give the Tercentenary Address this 
afternoon in this hallowed grove and I wish the committee of ar- 
rangements and all present to know that this honor is highly appre- 
ciated. I ha,ve always, from my earliest days, taken a great deal of 
pride in this goodly town of my birth and early years. No matter 
where I have lived, I have returned as often as my duties would per- 
mit, and rarely has a day passed that I have not fondly reverted to 
the early days and delightful experiences of my early home, the shoe 
shop where I worked with my father and brothers, the churches from 
which I received inspiration, the public schools and the devoted 
teachers, and especially the advice and guidance of my honored father 
and mother and my older brothers. 

It is interesting to look back to the early days and review the 
struggles of the fore fathers in overcoming the handicaps of the nat- 
ural conditions and environment. It is very difficult for young 
people to-day to comprehend the early struggles for existence. I 
will, however, try to make the situation as clear as possible. 

Abington, and when I say Abington, I mean the old town now 
made up of Abington, Rockland and Whitman, covering an area of 
nearly thirty-six square miles, on the height of land midw T ay be- 
tween Boston and Plymouth, well drained by several streams, some 
of which find their way into Massachusetts Bay and others directly 
into the Atlantic Ocean, while others flow to the south into Narra- 
gansett Bay. The town was heavily wooded. The principal trees 
were the white pine, white oak, hemlock, cedar, beech, yellow and 
white birches, with some white ash, elm and a few others. It was 
no small task for the people to make sufficient clearings for agricul- 
tural purposes, the first industry so essential ia securing the means 
of livelihood and developing civilized communities. 



Among other obstacles to be overcome in developing a civiliza- 
tion were establishing friendly relations with the Indians, and the 
elimination of howling wolves, ranging bears, screeching wild-feats 
and other less formidable wild animals like the beaver, the otter 
and lesser animals. The Indians at first were friendly, for it is 
well known that when the Pilgrims landed, Massasoit, the chief 
of the Wampanoags, came forward and said: "Welcome English- 
men." He had been across the water and learned sufficient of the 
English language to use this expression. After a while, as the his- 
torian, Bancroft, says : "Intercourse between the Plymouth colony 
and the Indians soon assumed the character of commercial familiar- 
ity." 

The first grant of land in this town by the Plymouth colony 
was made to Nathaniel Souther, the first secretary of the colony, 
in 1654. Later grants were made to others, including Peregrine 
White, the first person born in the colony. The Souther grant con- 
sisted of 200 acres of land on the west side of the Hatherly grant. 
This tract became known as the Andrew Ford farm subsequent^ to 
1679. In the conveyance to Ford the land is described as lying ' by 
the road that goeth from Weymouth to Bridgewater." The ancient 
house of the Fords was westerly from Deacon Joseph Cleverly s on 
a slight elevation. This location is a little north of the present resi- 
dence of James Johnson, about midway between Adams street and 
Washington street. The first settlements were made about 1668. 

In further reference to the establishing of a civilized community 
we must consider King Phillips war— 1675 and 1676. I have not the 
time for details, but it is sufficient to say that for nearly half a cen- 
tury after the landing of the Pilgrims, while Massasoit remained 
Chief of the Wampanoags, the relations between the early settlers 
and the Indians were friendly. Upon the death of Massasoit, Philip, 
his oldest son, became chief. He had never manifested toward the 
whites the friendliness of his father, and, as he saw tracts of tribal 
land sold to white settlers and occupied by them, he became jealous 
of the whites, for he saw them turning what had been their culti- 
vated corn fields into pastures and building houses of a permanent 
nature. King Philip and the majority of his followers believed in 
holding the land in common. They could not seem to grasp the 
white man's idea of individual ownership. He induced Indians of 
other tribes to join him and thus the war began which was fought 
desperately with heavy losses on both sides. It was a struggle for 
existence on the part of both the Indians and the whites. The In- 
dians were determined if possible to live in accordance with their 
established customs and get their living by agriculture, in a limited 
way, hunting and fishing. On the other hand the whites were de- 
termined to establish civilized communities. Friction doubtless 
might be expected, but if wiser counsels had prevailed, such as 
Massasoit always advocated, the results doubtless would have been 
different. 
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It is interesting to note the industries carried on by the early- 
settlers. 

The first houses and the first shelters for the cattle were built 
of logs. In reclaiming the wilderness and developing community 
life there are three essentials — food, protection for the body, which 
we call clothing, and a home as a shelter for the family. Agriculture 
of course was necessarily first in order. There must be food as a 
sustenance for human beings and for domestic animals. In the 
early days practically everything used in the home was made and 
produced in the home, or on the land or in the forests around the 
home. The production of wool and flax were early industries. They 
were spun and woven by the members of the family. 

The above were the first industries but others of necessity fol- 
lowed. 

A home cannot be operated without receptacles to contain food 
and other products. Even in the early days there were people of 
vision who looked far ahead and saw what was necessary in devel- 
oping civilization. To this end we observe that Henry Benner of 
Dutch descent came to town about 1675 to establish the manufacture 
of earthenware. This earthenware was of a rough nature, but was 
sufficiently strong and adequate to contain the various articles of 
food and other things that must be kept apart by themselves. 

The next important industry, and one without which progress 
could not be made, was saw mills. The first was established in 1693 
in South Abington near the present Whitman Rail Road Station. 
Up to 1830 the lumber business was a great support of all the other 
industries of the town. Articles of furniture of use in the home in 
the early days were always home made. The saw mill was an im- 
portant adjunct in furnishing material for the making of chairs, 
tables, bedsteads and a variety of other articles so necessary m the 
home for utility, convenience and comfort. Another saw mill was 
soon established east of the first mill, and the next saw mill was in 
East Abington on what is now Water St., Rockland. A saw mill 
was also built on Beaver Creek, West Abington. Captain Obadiah 
Hersey of South Abington was the most prominent lumber dealer. 
He furnished a large amount of white oak planks, called wale 
planks, seven inches thick, of a given width and forty to forty five 
feet long, for the frigate Constitution, "Old Ironsides" built at Bos- 
ton. This timber was so heavy that three planks made a load to 
Boston, requiring two days for a round trip. These timbers were 
used for the sides of the frigate, and also for the floors of the gun 
deck. The reader will call to mind in Longfellow's poem, "The 
Building of the Ship," from which I quote: 

"We know what master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel." 

There was of course no steel used in the building of ships in those 

days, but the oak was so firm and so strong that the poet by poetic 

license could use the term, "ribs of steel." The trees of the virgin 
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forest were much larger and of a firmer fiber than those of subse- 
quent growths and of a greater age. They were probably at least 
two or three hundred years old. The heavy winds through the cen- 
turies sent the roots down deep for a secure anchorage and de- 
veloped a firmness of grain sufficient to form "ribs of steel." 

Another industry that deserves some attention was the fish- 
eries that developed later and were a large industry. I well re- 
member, when a lad, of going to Plymouth and seeing along the 
wharves extensive racks on which were cod, hake and haddock 
curing in the sun. 

Iron manufactures were carried on very early. The first meet- 
ing house bells ever cast in the United States were made in 1769 
by Colonel Aaron Hobart, father of Benjamin Hobart, the author 
of the "History of Abington." A British deserter, who had learned 
in England to cast bells, was the bell founder, and this industry was 
continued for some time. Subsequently this British deserter, who 
had served faithfully with Colonel Hobart, went to Boston and 
taught the business of bell founder to Paul Revere, who became so 
famous later on and was immortalized in "Paul Revere's Ride." 

The first cannon in the country were cast by Colonel Aaron 
Hobart just before the Revolutionary War, which caused a great 
demand for cannon. The material was furnished b}^ the State with 
whom Colonel Hobart had a contract. In 1775 and 1776 the business 
was extensively carried on. At first the enterprise was unsuccess- 
ful as the cannon split in testing. They chilled too quickly. For- 
tunately for Colonel Hobart while the unsuccessful experiment was 
going on a Frenchman of experience in casting cannon came to 
town. He heard of the apparent failure of Colonel Hobart's enter- 
prise and discovered the cause of the splitting. The furnace flue 
should be small at the bottom and large at the top of the chimney. 
It had been constructed just the reverse. When the change was 
made, the enterprise was successful. The contract later was given 
by the state to a party in Bridgewater. This is why some local his- 
torians have stated that the first cannon cast in the United States 
were made in Bridgewater. 

Tacks and nails in the very early days were made by hand. This 
of course was a slow and expensive process, but later Mr. Ezekial 
Reed of South Abington devised a method of making tacks and nails 
by movable dies. In 1815 and 1816 his son, Jesse Reed, invented a 
machine to make tacks at one operation. For exclusive patent 
rights to these machines Elihu and Benjamin Hobart paid $30,000.00. 
They started manufacturing tacks and nails on quite a large scale, 
and, when they were ready to put their goods on the market, they 
learned to their surprise and disappointment that a large shipment 
had been received from England and was on the market at a lower 
price than they could manufacture them. The importation from 
England was speedily stopped by Congress placing an import duty 
on tacks and nails. 
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The making of boots and shoes on an extensive scale began in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. For some years previous 
it had been carried on in a limited way. The village blacksmith and 
the family shoe maker had already become important factors in 
community life. The family shoe maker with his leather, lasts, 
findings and a kit of tools would go from house to house by ap- 
pointment and make up the supply of shoes for the whole family for 
a year or more and do whatever repairing was necessary-. This 
business became one of the great industries of eastern Massachu- 
setts. Lippincott's Pronouncing Gazeteer, issue of 1884, stated that 
there were probably more boots and shoes made in Abington than 
in any other town of its size in the whole country. 

There have always been in the Abingtons men of vision, of un- 
usual far sightedness, who looked farther ahead than the majority 
of people, and could anticipate needs, and seize opportunities before 
others had even dreamed of them. This was the case in the manu- 
facture of moccasins. As the western country, especially the prairie 
sections, came to be settled, great onslaughts were made on the 
numerous herds of wild buffalo that were occupying the western 
prairies. They were mercilessly slaughtered for their hides, which 
were prepared and tanned with the fur on and shipped to the East. 
The business of making moccassins was carried on extensively by 
Reed and Clapp in East Abington, and by Albert Chamberlain in 
North Abington. They were made with the hair side inside and the 
flesh side outside and stayed with foxings. They were worn while 
riding in cold weather to keep the feet warm. There was also a 
great demand for buffalo robes, that were used in winter by people 
travelling in pungs and sleighs. This business contiaued prosperous 
until the prairies were practically denuded of buffaloes. 

As an index to the manufacturing interests carried on during 
the Civil War, it is of interest to note that the revenue tax paid by 
the Abingtons on the production of boots and shoes showed a value 
of over three million dollars in a single year, and in North Bridge- 
water, now Brockton, five million dollars. The United States cen- 
sus of 1860 shows that the value of the products of Jenkins Lane and 
Sons was two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, of Abner 
Curtis one hundred thousand dollars, and of S. R. Wales, manufac- 
turer of miners' boots, used chiefly in the mines of Colorado, eighty- 
five thousand dollars. In more recent years there came to be a 
greater diversity of industries, such as the making of lasts and other 
articles subsidiary to the manufacture of boots and shoes. 

It is really wonderful to see what men of vision, intuition and 
persistency have accomplished. In the good old town of Abington, 
starting with the felling of the forests, the breaking up of the land, 
the struggle for something to eat and wear, there has come to be 
such diversity of interests, that even in dull times when there is not 
plenty to do, Abington is really as prosperous as any of her neigh- 
bors. I often ask myself, where would Abington be, were it not 



for men of far. sighted vision like the Lanes, Nashs, Shaws, Tor- 
reys, Dills, Stetsons, Bigelows, Hobarts, Vaughans, Gurneys, 
Wrights, O'Briens, Donovans, Hunts, Whitmarshs, Arnolds, Wales, 
Crossetts and others, who looked ahead, started enterprises and 
thereby gave employment to large numbers of people. Where 
would Chicago be today if there had not been such men as George 
Pullman, Marshall Field, Robert Lincoln and others, who looked 
far ahead and anticipated the coming of new conditions and the 
new demands that these conditions would make upon the long es- 
tablished lines of industry. I was talking once with a multi-million- 
aire in one of the New England states, and I said: "How is it Mr. 
Blank, that you have succeeded while so many who had just as good 
surroundings as you had have failed?" His reply was: "I think the 
reason is this — "I believe that as a rule I could see further ahead 
than most people and so get ready for new conditions." He was 
engaged in shipping ice from the Kennebec river, but, before others 
had thought of it, he anticipated the manufacture of ice and sold his 
interests without loss. 

We are now in the midst of What is called dull times. This is 
a time to be thinking as never before, to develop new ideas and an^ 
ticipate new demands and how to meet them. In dull times there is 
plenty of time for thirfking, and it should be thinking, not repining 
and moaning, but the planning for new conditions and meeting new 
demands. In mv chapel talks to students I repeated every four 
years a talk on life. I closed by saying: "Life used to consist m do- 
ing tomorrow, next week, next month, next year, what we did yes- 
terday, last week, last month, last year, but the definition now must 
be entirely changed, for while we are busy today making a living, 
we must at the same time, without letting up on present endeavor, 
be studying to see how we shall get our living tomorrow, next week, 
next montn, next year, for a new day is always coming. 

Thus far something to eat, something to wear, the shelter ot 
a home and personal and family safety have been the objectives 
discussed, but instinct shows the lower animals have the same ob- 
jectives. Let us ascend now to the higher domains — fields of the 
soul, the heart, the intellect, the conscience, civil and religious hb- 
ertv and good citizenship. 

" Abington has always been a law abiding community. The aims 
and purposes of the Pilgrims were civil and religious liberty and 
from the very beginning we have had a Godly commonwealth. 

The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth on that never to be forgot- 
ten date, Monday, December 11, 1620, but exactly a month before in 
the cabin of the Mayflower which lay off Cape Cod, they drew up 
a compact for civil liberty. Bancroft, the historian, says : "In the 
cabin of the Mayflower humanity recovered its rights and instituted 
a government on the basis of "equal laws" for the "general good." 

In 1631 Roger Williams, a Cambridge graduate, came to Salem 
and was not wanted. He believed in religious freedom. His ideas 
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were not acceptable to the Massachusetts Bay Colon}'-, and he went 
to Plymouth, remaining two years. He returned to Salem and in 
January, 1634, complaints were made that Roger Williams had 
written at Plymouth a paper to prove that a grant of land in New 
England from an English King could not be perfect except the 
grantees compounded with the natives. Bancroft further says : "He 
was the first person in modern Christendom to assert in its plen- 
itude the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the equality of 
opinions before the law. He advocated freedom of worship no 
matter whether it was in a Protestant church, a Catholic cathedral 
or a Jewish synagogue, and defended non-attendance if desired. 
The members of the General Court of that day, 1635, pronounced 
against him the sentence of exile, yet by a not numerous majority. 
Winter was at hand and he obtained permission to remain until 
more favorable weather, and in 1636 he came through Abington. 
It has been said that tradition and old wives tales are usually not 
reliable, but sometimes tradition, when well founded, may prove 
to be accurate history. In 1879 and 1880 I prepared a sketch of 
Abington, Rockiand and Whitman for Lewis' History of Plymouth 
County. In gathering data for these sketches I consulted not only 
records and histories but also a few reliable people advanced in 
years. The following was obtained from Mr. Josiah Austin Tor- 
rey, one of the most highly respected and well informed citizens 
of East Abington, and later of Rockland. He was prominent in 
the Congregationalist church and was President of the Rockland 
Savings Bank. He lived to an advanced age as did his father, grand- 
father and great grandfather. Mr. Torrey said to me that his 
father told him that his grandfather told him that one day a man 
came to his house on a Saturday afternoon and said : "I am traveling 
with quite a company of people. It is not our custom to travel on 
the Lord's Day, but to rest and obtain the necessary physical and 
spiritual refreshment for whatever awaits us the following week. 
Is there a place in the forest near here where we can be permitted to 
remain until Monday morning?" Mr. Torrey pointed to a stretch 
of forest land and said : "There is a place where you can go and you 
can remain as long as you wish." On the following Monday morn- 
ing he returned and thanked Mr. Torrey for his kindness and said 
that they were about to resume their journey, bodily, mentally and 
spiritually refreshed, and were under great obligation to him for his 
kindness. As he was about departing Mr. Torrey said to him : "May 
I ask your name?" The reply was: "My name is Roger Williams." 
The Pilgrims and Puritans are sometimes confused. I had oc- 
casion not long since to write an article under the caption "Keep 
history straight." A well known syndicate writer of popular articles 
recently confused the Pilgrims and Puritans, speaking of them as 
belonging to the same class. During the remarkable career of the 
late Dr. Joseph Cook, a Congregationalist clergyman in Boston, he 
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gave for several years what was known as the Boston Monday 
noon lectures for business men. In one of these lectures he was dis- 
cussing the improvements made by the separation of church and 
state and referred to the time when in the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony no one could hold even the humblest office in the gift of the 
people unless he was a member of the church. Near the close of 
this address he made this statement : "And there came to be a time 
when it was necessary to have a converted clergy." In discussing 
the Pilgrims and Puritans he also made this statement: "Let it be 
remembered once for all that the Pilgrims were neither Puritans 
nor persecutors." 

Abington has always been a public spirited community and 
taken a deep interest in the education of the rising generation. The 
first school house was built in 1732, and was located near what was 
known as the Center meeting house, riot very far from the present 
court house in Abington Center. It was the only school house in 
town until 1755 when the town was divided into five districts. These 
districts had metes and bounds, and in some parts of the old town 
these granite markers can still be found. In 1724 Samuel Porter 
was paid $20.00 for keeping school. This must have been in a 
private building. Various changes were made in districts until 1853 
when the town system was established and school houses were 
built. In all great educational, moral and religious enterprises there 
has always been some outstanding character just as there has been 
in business enterprises. In 1837 Horace Mann, who was born in 
Franklin, a few miles to the southwest of Abington, was made 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, a position now 
known as Superintendent of Public Instruction. He went up and 
down the state preaching the importance of public education and 
advocating higher standards and better preparation on the part of 
teachers. He was the first to advocate an appropriation before the 
legislature of Massachusetts for establishing a Normal school. It 
is interesting to note the appropriations made from time to time 
by Abington for the support of public schools. For a series of 
years they ran as follows: 

1755 $89.00 

1765 133.33 

This appropriation annually for twenty years : 

1785 $286.66 

This appropriation annually for ten years: 

1795 $466.66 

1805 833.33 

1859 7000.00 

In 1825 the valuation of the town was $414,916. The appropria- 
tions for the current year 1930, were as follows : 

Rockland $128,500.00 

Whitman 123,852.00 
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Abington 107,410.00 

A total of 359,762.00 

This total is probably considerably more than the entire valua- 
tion of the town of Abington in 1800. 

The School committee in the early days was composed entirely 
of clergymen. As the years went on there was a growing feeling 
that there should also be laymen on the Board. Quite a. controversy 
was carried on for some years, until Jonathan Arnold, Jr., was made 
a member of the School Board, while the other members were 
clergymen. Mr. Arnold was an experienced teacher, having taught 
in Kingston at the same time as Judge Harris and Judge Keith, 
both well known in Abington. As a result of their efficient service 
and a deeper interest on the part of the public, the schools were 
greatly improved. In the early days of the new era the late William 
E. Sheldon who taught in East Abington was the most influential 
educator in the development of better instruction and higher stan- 
dards. Mr. Sheldon was one of the founders of The National Edu- 
cation Association and served for a long period as secretary. He 
was also associated for many years with Dr. A E. Winship, editor 
of The Journal of Education. 

As a result of the high standards maintained by the Abington 
public schools quite a number of graduates have occupied prominent 
positions as teachers. A complete list would take up more time 
than is at my disposal, but among the early graduates who became 
masters in Boston are the following: 

Willard Brown of South Abington 

Benjamin Wormelle of Abington Center 

Alonzo Meserve of North Abington 

Byron Groce of East Abington 

Jerome B. Poole of East Abington 

C. Burleigh Collins of East Abington 

Augusta Randall of North Abington 

*Sarah Louise Arnold of North Abington 

Gertrude Emmons Bigelow of East Abington 

*Supervisor 
Among prominent editors, and especially those of national re- 
putation, were the late Dr. William Hayes Ward, for many years 
editor of the New York Independent; Charles Francis Dunbar, a 
veteran editor of the Boston Advertiser, -and later a member of the 
Harvard faculty; and Robert Lincoln O'Brien, who brought the 
Boston Herald to its present large circulation and financial pros- 
perity. Among the local editors of comparatively recent date should 
be mentioned Joshua S. Smith, for several decades a prominent citi- 
zen, postmaster and editor of the Rockland Standard, and Miss Hul- 
dah B. Loud, a successful teacher of exceptional intellectual ability 
and almost up to the time of her death the editor of the Rockland 
Independent. The two prominent officials that Abington has given 
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to Massachusetts were Hon. Levi Reed of East Abington who 
served most honorably in a quiet and efficient manner as auditor 
of the Commonwealth and Hon. Henry B. Pierce, a man remarkable 
for his ability and charming personality and fine record in the Civil 
War who was Secretary of State for a long term of years and when 
re-elected in 1888 received the highest majority ever given any state 
candidate for public office. Eugene Francis Loud, a brother of 
Miss Huldah B. Loud, was for several terms a representative in 
Congress from a San Francisco district. Edwin Mulready of East 
Abington was a useful public servant in connection with the public 
charities of the commonwealth. Maurice J. O'Brien of East Abing- 
ton has served for many years as Master of the Hugh O'Brien 
School, Boston. 

One of the outstanding characters in Abington in the 60 s and 
7Vs was the late John Newton Noyes. He had served the town in 
an official capacity for several terms, and, when he left Abington 
and went to Kansas as agent for the Kansas Emigrant Aid Society, 
his departure was greatly regretted. When I entered the United 
States Indian School service in Lawrence, Kansas, as -Superintend- 
ent of Haskell Institute in 1894, it was a great pleasure to meet 
frequently Mrs. Noyes, a native of Abington, whose maiden name 
was Bicknell. At this time Mrs. Abbie Noyes Raymond, the wife 
of Harry L. Raymond, a prominent business man of Lawrence, was 
filling the office formerly held by her father. As the mission of 
The Kansas Emigrant Aid Society had been fulfilled, the Directors 
decided to close up its affairs. The late Hon. John D. Long, eminent 
as a former Governor of Massachusetts and later as Secretary of 
the Navy under President McKinley, was sent to look over the ac- 
counts and make a final report. After spending some time on the 
accounts that had been kept for years by Mrs. Raymond and mak- 
ing a thorough audit, he remarked that in all his experience he had 
never found accounts more neatly and accurately kept than those 
prepared bv Mrs. Raymond. ... 

Abington has given to the country an outstanding engineer in 
the person of Louis K. Rourke. He was graduated from tte Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology as a civil engineer in 1895. His 
preparatory work for the Institute of Technology was done in the 
Abington public schools. After graduation he was employed by 
the Boston and Maine Railroad and went from there m 1897 to the 
Panama Railroad which was then in control of the French We 
stayed there. two years, and for the next five years was in charge 
of the railroad from Guayaquil to Quito in the Republic of Ecador. 
In 1905 he returned to Panama as superintendent of tracks un- 
der the Panama Canal Commission. From this position he was pro- 
moted until he became DWision Engineer of the Culebra Division 
He was with the United States Government for a period of four and 
a half vears until June, 1910. At the termination of his work he 
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had ten thousand men on his payroll and the annual budget for his 
division was eighteen million dollars. He is now superintendent of 
the Department of School Buildings of the city of Boston. 

As a civil engineer he has always taken high rank. He has 
been an outstanding leader in his profession because of his thorough 
preparation, the accuracy of his judgment, his ceaseless activity and 
his high character. 

As a marked example of vision I mention the Bay State Nur- 
series. Windsor H. Wyman came to North x\bington some thirty 
years ago and purchased a tract of land at the lower end of Adams 
Street. Much of the soil was so poor it would hardly produce wild 
blackberries. Gearing the land, loosening it up with dynamite 
and introducing modern methods he has established the largest 
business of its kind in Masaschusetts and has greatly increased his 
land holdings in Abington. He has also added large areas in Rock- 
land, Whitman, Hanson, Plympton and Kingston. He employs 
a large number of workmen and disburses many thousands of dol- 
lars each year. He has taken his sons into the business and the 
present firm is W. H. Wyman and Sons. 

Among the women in the field of education no daughter of Ab- 
ington has achieved such recognition in the State and Nation as 
Sarah Louise Arnold. She was prepared in the public schools of 
Abington for the State Normal at Bridgewater and after graduation 
taught in Lisbon, N. H., the Fairbanks Academy, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and Middleboro, Mass. Her subsequent career as supervisor in the 
public schools of Minneapolis gave her a national reputation, which 
led the school committee of Boston to offer her the position of su- 
pervisor which she declined. The offer was repeated several times 
and at last she resigned in Minneapolis and came to Boston where 
she rendered superior service. This experience in Boston led to the 
position of Dean of Simmons College, a position she filled for many 
years with general satisfaction. She inherited from her mother a 
fine literary taste that was shown in the school readers and other 
books she prepared for well known publishers and that had a large 
circulation in the public schools in all parts of the United States. 
Her charming personality and rare gift of public speech brought 
her in demand for conventions, associations and other public gather- 
ings. She is now living in quiet retirement graciously remembered 
and highly esteemed as Dean Emerita of Simmons College. 

Another daughter of Abington, trained in her public schools, 
has achieved unusual success in a difficult and trying position. I 
refer to Gertrude Emmons Bigelow, a graduate of the Boston Nor- 
mal School, and for a long term of years head master of the Han- 
cock School at the North End, Boston. This position had been 
previously held by men with indifferent success and sometimes fail- 
ure. The Hancock School is in a congested section of the city 
where there are some thirtv thousand people, nearly all of foreign 
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birth or parentage. As a student she had an exceptionally keen 
mind. By continued study, observation and travel she has kept her- 
self abreast of the times and has made her administration of the 
Hancock School preeminent, practical, sensible and successful and 
has won the esteem of her large constituency. She is a fine public 
speaker, characterized by brilliancy of thought and facility of ex- 
pression. 

Even an outline sketch of Abington's leading business men 
would be incomplete without reference to Alonzo W. Perry. And 
only an outline of Abington's leading men or enterprises can be 
brought into an hour's address in discussing our subject. As Ab- 
ington has produced but one General so she has had but one multi- 
millionaire. Mr. Perry, although born in Hanover, is really a pro- 
duct of Abington, for the family moved to East Abington in 1851, 
when he was two years' old. He worked in the shoe shop with his 
father and later engaged in the manufacture of shoes and success- 
fully carried on this business until 1885, when he entered upon the 
real estate business. He made a specialty of leasing buildings and 
sub-letting them in the most important locations in Boston. His op- 
erations extended to other parts of the State also. He was the 
largest realty tax payer in Rockland and in Boston he ranked 
second. In 1903 he bought the holdings of the Plants in their steam- 
ship lines and greatly improved the service and his associates 
named for him one of the steamers. 

Mr. Perry was a year my senior and we were good friends 
for over half a century. He was an excellent declaimer in the East 
Abington High School and in our younger days we were both active 
in the temperance cause as members of The Good Templars. He 
was always public spirited but never sought or accepted office. He 
was a member of the Baptist church of Rockland and served for 
some years as its treasurer. One of his surviving sons said to me 
in speaking of his father: "His material accumulations flowed to 
him through a policy of strict honesty and personal attention to the 
details of his transactions." 

I cannot close this brief reference to Mr. Perry without saying a 
word about his quiet, unostentatious charities, some of which he 
had privately mentioned to me. Publicity and boasting were not 
a part of his makeup, but I feel I ought to mention the establishing 
and fostering of The French Home for Aged Women on Union 
Street, Rockland. His wide experience and observations of life's 
vicissitudes -had taught him that from time to time worthy women 
in declining years were deprived by death of relatives and friends 
and left with only a slender income and sometimes none at all. He 
accordingly purchased the Joseph French property and named it The 
French Home For Aged Women in honor of . Mrs. Perry and her 
father and mother. The property was put in excellent condition 
and made homelike and attractive. He took a deep interest in the 
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home as long as he lived and in his will he left fifty thousand dollars 
for the French Home For Aged Women. 

For more than a quarter of a century Fred D. Baldwin has 
been the outstanding banker in Santa Cruz County, California, and 
during this period has served as President of The City National 
Bank and the City Savings Bank of Santa Cruz. He was reared on 
North Avenue near Salem St., East Abington. His father was 
Stephen Baldwin, shoemaker, and he worked in the' shop with his 
father until he was eighteen years of age, when having completed 
the course of study in the Abington public schools, he went to Cali- 
fornia. He worked for a time as a farm hand, then entered the State 
Normal School at San Jose from which he was graduated. Aiter 
serving as a public school teacher for some years he purchased. a 
large dairy ranch in a beautiful location fronting on the Pacific 
Ocean in Santa Cruz County. This he carried on successfully for a 
number of years. Becoming interested in the two banks previously 
mentioned he became a director, then president and served for many 
years as chairman of the committee on investments. A few years 
ago these banks were bought by the Bank of Italy and Mr. Baldwin 
expected to retire, but Mr. Giganini, the head of The Bank Of Italy, 
insisted upon his remaining and he is still on duty every business 
day although moving along towards four score years and ten. 

Abington has always been a patriotic town and has had repre- 
sentatives on the right side of every war since the Commonwealth 
was established. When the Civil War broke out the population of 
the town was under ten thousand, but before the war had closed she 
had sent to the front, one thousand men, speaking in round numbers, 
and practically the equivalent of an entire regiment. On a certain 
street in South Abington the responses had been so general that not 
one able bodied man was left at home. 

Abington, so far as history shows, has produced only one Major 
General. This was Major General Benjamin King, who held the 
office of Major General of Militia. He was born in 1794 and died at 
the age of sixty- four. 

The last survivor of the American Revolution was Mr. Hill 
who lived in a house, not now standing, on the west side of Adams 
Street, North Abington, an eighth of a mile north of the present of- 
fice of the Bay State Nurseries in North Abington. The location is 
on the land of the Bay State Nurseries. I understand steps are 
being taken to have a marker on or near the place of Mr. Hill's 
home. 

Religion has always occupied a prominent place in the thoughts 
and lives of the citizens of Abington. Rev. Samuel Brown was the 
first minister. The date when the church was founded can never 
be known as the first record at hand bears the date of 1724, while 
it is known that Rev. Mr. Brown came to preach on December 8, 
1711. There were eight men in the membership of the church. They 
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were Rev. Samuel Brown, William Hersey, Andrew Ford, William 
Tirrell, Ebenezer Whitmarsh, Joseph Josselyn, William Reed and 
Joseph Lincoln. The omission of the names of the women members 
is significant, especially in these days of equal rights and privi- 
leges regardless of sex. 

The first Catholic church was begun in 1862 by Rev. A. L. 
Roche, pastor at Randolph. Father Roche came to Abington as a 
mission station and on the completion of the church became its 
pastor. 

Churches of other denominations were formed at intervals and 
additional church edifices of all denominations have been built from 
time to time and all .have worked together harmoniously for the 
bringing in of Christ's Kingdom on earth. 

A sketch of the history of Abington would be incomplete with- 
out reference to Island Grove. Island Grove may well be termed 
historical and as much of a shrine in its way as Concord. It was and 
is vet a large, beautiful grove chiefly of white pines and for many 
years before the Civil War the American Anti-slavery Society held 
here its annual meeting in July. This spot was made liistoncal and 
sacred by the presence of such eminent people as William Lloyd 
Garrison, Charles Sumner, John A. Andrew, Wendell Phillips, Theo- 
dore T. Weld, Lydia Maria Child, Fred Douglass and George 
Thompson, the great anti-slavery reformer of England, and George 
Thompson of Walpole, Mass. It was for many years the foster 
place of freedom, and, in addition to the great gatherings always 
attended by thousands for many miles around, there was the addi- 
tional gathering on the first of August to commemorate the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in the British West Indies. These early 
gatherings before the Civil War were held previous to the introduc- 
tion of machinery in the manufacturing establishments of Abing- 
ton and surrounding towns. The making of boots and shoes was 
carried on largely in small shops. There were near the homes small 
buildings, many of them fifteen or twenty feet long, and ten or 
fifteen wide, some smaller and some larger. The work was of such 
a quiet nature that conversation was easily crried on in these shoe 
shops without the work being hindered. Here the great questions 
that were agitating the minds of the day were discussed and 
thrashed out The influence of the small shoe shop in Abington and 
other parts of the New England states during this period can hard- 
lv be over estimated. In these days of noisy machinery and rush 
and hurrv and push, there is mo opportunity or time for disteussion. 
The little shoe shops will always be remembered for the discussion 
of the great questions of the day and the formation of opinions and 
the making of decisions that were felt in town meetings and at the 

a °\pril 19 1775 will alwavs be associated with Concord and Lex- 
ington. I stood recently by the bridge over the river at Concord 



near the granite piilar upon which is inscribed the following lines by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, "The Sage of Concord/' 

"By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world." 

In the same spirit of human freedom may we say of this sacred 
shrine of Island Grove in our beloved town : 

Regnant breezes through the pines 
Radioed in the upper air 
Garrison and Whittier lines. 
Demanding freedom everywhere." 
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